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was notably poor for a boy of his age. He did not succeed
in solving the simplest puzzles which require recognition
of relationships of form. On tests presented in concrete
form he used purely random methods. Thus, in the
opening of the so-called puzzle box his record was ex-
tremely poor; he studied the box a long time, quite
unable to plan any mode of procedure, finally adopting
a method that was purely trial and error. Indeed, he
made many errors which reason or even quick perception
would have made impossible. On the pictorial completion
test the errors made were significant not only because of
their number, but even more because of their type. He
showed great lack of ability to select pieces which bore
sensible relationships to the incidents depicted in this
test. He played a poor game of checkers, taking no ad-
vantage of obvious chances, although he maintained he
had played this game frequently. He did not grasp the
principle of the code test until elaborate explanations
were given, after which he was able to cope with the
test fairly well. Not only was he poorly informed, but
events were poorly placed and quite unrelated in time.
Thus, he informed us that the fourth of July was cele-
brated as Washington's birthday; that Lincoln, who was
a president of the United States about one hundred years
ago, lived during the Revolutionary War. Asked regard-
ing the capitol of this country, he replied, "The capitol of
Chicago is the White House."

On school subjects he was exceedingly deficient in
arithmetic, although in this he had been given much
training. He added foui-place numbers correctly, but
very slowly. He failed entirely on an example in long
division. He had been studying fractions for some time
at school and was having drill in them at the time we
saw him, yet he failed on the simplest examples of this
type. Nor did he succeed better when reasoning prob-